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Ik the yolome of the book it is written, that man is a boing of 
immortaliiy, and bom to ilie inheritance of eternal life ; that of 
the duties assigned, the due obseryanoe of which was to insure 
him a resting-place in '' a building of Qod, an house not made 
with hands, eternal in the heayens,'' none, perhaps, were greater 
than the one which requires him to proyide for his own, and 
especially those of his own " house ; '^ and no matter how high 
in profession of orthodox dogmas, or, indeed, of truthful diyinitj, 
if direlict in this great duty, we find him noted down as haying 
** denied ihefaith^ and being worse ikan an infddJ* And it ap- 
pears that a point of excellency in this prospectiye house con- 
nsted in its capacity of duration, ''on ekrnal inheriiance,'* in 
contrast with earthly tabemades — all which are subject to decay 
( and dissolution by the hand of time. 

^ Should notk then, a prudent man, in a matter so important as 

that of erecting a house for an earthly home, make choice of ma- 
terial wherewith to build, of the most indestructible nature t 
He certainly ought to, eyen though the expense should be con- 
siderably greater. And now, if it can be shown, that with the 
most indestructible matenal, the greaie^A oomfort and least expeme 
vte combined, the point of duty^ as well as inhret^ will thereby 
be settled. 

The object of the writer of these few pages is, to add his own 
brief testimony to that of a few others (and but few there are) 
that this point has its consummation in a new discoyery, which 
is scien t ififlall y based upon the cement^ or oonorete principles} oi 

m material for the walls of buildingiy oonposed of gnmi, mmd, 
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VI INTRODUCTION. 

and lime. And tiuB I do under the full c<myiction, that it will be 
of essential service to all who may take this - little volume in 
hand, and adopt the plan of buildiug therein recommended. 

And as I shall endeavor to essay directions for the practical 
application of this new discovery in the science of building, in 
a plain and sinple manner, to correspond with the nature of the 
subject, and with a view of adaptation to the commonest minds, 
and as the truly wise will not on this account object to it, I set 
off under pleasing anticipations of reaching the minds of all. 
. I would also here remark, that if this plan of building stood 
only an equal ground in point of relative merit with other modes 
in practice hitherto, it still would have some claims to favorable 
regard ; for in an age like the pres^it, when the field of specu- 
lative enterprise and business operations has become so enlarged 
and still enlarging, any new channel which may be opened out, 
diversifying tbe points of labor and rendering them more easy 
of access to some who might otherwise be straightened, must 
l^rtainly prove a blessing to such, at least, if not to the whole 
family of man. 

And now I would respectfully solicit all to whom this littie 
w(»rk may come, (and I hope it may miss but few,) to read care- 
fully and consider wdl the plan of house-building here recom- 
mended, and then I doubt not but many, and I should expect the 
most, would come, with me, at once to the conclusion, that this 
is in reality Mother Nature's own material for housing her de- 
pendent but suffering children. And the more so, as this very 
munificence of hers, like the sun and rain, is dispensed equally 
to the poor and rich ; so easy of access that every industrious 
poor man can erect with it, by his own hands, a poor man's 
HOME ; so superlatively excellent, and susceptible of such variety 
of finish, that nothing can exceed it in appropriateness f(»r the 
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THE AUTHOR'S RESIDENCE DESTROTEB BY TIRE, AND 

THE DIFFICULTIES HE ENCOUNTERED IN 

THE OUTSET OF REBUILDING. 

My residence is in the pleasant viHage of Spring 
Valley, Greene county, Ohio, situated on the Little Mi- 
ami Railroad, seyen miles south of Xenia. Early last 
spring, my dwelling-house was destroyed by fire ; and 
as I witnessed the appalling ravages of the deyouring 
element, my mind receiyed the indelible inq)res8, nerer 
to rebuild with a material that could be licked up by 
the Yoracious flames, as I then witnessed in the case 
before me. 

But, regarding these things as most providential, and 
the afflictive visitation being attended with some very 
peculiarly favorable circumstances, we seemed to recog- 
nize a special providence in being spared from a greater 
calamity ; therefore, cheerful in submission, I at once 
addressed myself to the task assigned me by this 
visitation, t 
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With what material shall I build ? was the question 
first to be settled. Stone, suita^ble foi" building in the 
ordinary way, were not to be had here. Brick, if had 
at all, were to be manufactured, but a set of hands to 
do the work could not be had; every body was en- 
gaged. WeH, what then 7 a house Z must have, but of 
fram& work I would not. Some two years previous to 
the time df which I am now writing, there appeared in 
the papers an account, from the pen of 0. S. Fowler, 
of Kew York, of Ae tBscovery of a new material iot 
the walls of bidldings, by A* Goodrich, of Wisconsin, 
and of its application to the building of dwelHngs, stores, 
shops, &;c This account received fa>vorable notice from 
Fowier ; he^ indeed, professed to be completely taken 
witl^ it; and having fully assured himself, by a visit to, 
and examination of^ the premises so bidit, and being 
himself about to build a family mansion^ he adopted the 
new plan in his own case, with unwavering confidence 
in its efficiency, and assurance of complete success. 

These accounts, from tl|te time I read them, had been 
matter for frequent contemplation; and now that the 
nJseessity to rebuild had been laid iq>on me, my mind 3re- 
curred to them willi renewedand peculiar force ; and pre- 
cisely at this tim^ it was publicly annoimced that J'owler 
had ocoapleted his mansion, and that hia most sanguine 
h&pes in regard to tiae exce]lency of the material ^ had 
bees fully realised. But hia book, which has eonce ap- 
peared) was not then published* I wrote for a Utile 
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iBformation from his hand, but oould get none; and, 
moreoyer, but one mason could I find in all the land 
who was willing to undertake a job of such doubtful 
aspect. But finding one who entered beartilj into my 
views, I made up mj mind to build with the grarel mor- 
tar, and forthwith commenced operations, in the collec- 
tion of materials together for the work. But when this 
was done, and I was ready to commence putting up my 
walls, my mason was taken sick, and I was left to pros- 
ecute the work alone. And, to add still further to my 
embarrass^ment, people, as might be expected, were 
struck with surprise to see me alone building my house, 
and all, or nearly so, were of the mind that the under- 
taking was an extremely hazardous one, to say the least 
of it, while some appeared to think that the efibrt Would 
fail in the very aset— but even if successful in the erec- 
tion, that the change of seasons would bring it tum- 
bling down upon our heads. 

But having put my hand to the work, I pressed 
forward, though, I may confess, at times tremulous and 
wavering ; but as the work progressed under my hand, 
I became assured, by unmistakable evidence, that 
Mother Nature, good old dame, was on my side. My 
/e«r« subsided, so also did the sunnisinga of others; 
and more than that eren, for before my house was done, 
I could hear but one universal expresedon of commend- 
ation and praise. 
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THE WALL MATERIAL AND ITS CAPACITY OF 

DURATION. 

Obavel 10 the great material in this system of build- 
ing, but it should consist of all grades, from common 
sand all the way up to the size of small cobble stones. 
Stone, however, is an important material, and if as near 
at hand as the gravel, should be used freely. There are 
considerations in favor of the use of stone which hold 
good under all circumstances. These are; first, that so 
far as you fill up with stone, it is, of course, without 
lime ; and then, too, the space filled with stone is that 
much less of mortar, and the less mortar, the less moist- 
ure J for mortar^ to set welly should have as much water 
iyi it as it can hold^ and not drip after heing deposited 
in the wallsy and stone will, in hot, dry weather, absorb 
the moisture of the mojtar very fast, and therefore the 
walls will set and harden much quicker, and bear to be 
carried up much faster with the stone than without them. 
And again, the stone, by lying next the plank, will pre- 
vent the mortar from making a smooth and compact 
surface, bjit will leave, the outside surface full of holes 
and crevices, which will be an advantage to the outside 
finish, by causing the mortar to take a stronger hold on 
the wall. And still again; in the event of the sudden 
rise of a thunder-gust, or violent driving rain, while the 
walls are green and without roof; the stone itself being 
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proof against the pattering of the rain, wSl also be a 
protection to tlie mortar. Stone of any khape^ and any 
size that can be put into the wall, can be used for this 
purpose. Flat stones, or rough, craggy ones, might 
make the strongest wall while green; still that matters 
little^ for with stone of any shape, or with none at all, 
your walls wiU stand; and if they stand while green, 
and receiye, as they must, meantime, the timbers and 
carpenter work, who can tell when they may be expected 
to fall, or which will fall first, walls thus made and ce- 
mented, or yonder eyerlasting hills ? For all accounts, 
written and verbal, bear united testimony to the one 
grand p&intj that lime mortar once set will harden, and 
harden still, until it becomes like stone. Search the rec- 
ords of the world, take advice with operators in the trade 
from shore to shore, and the answer will be the same. 

I write these pages within the walls of my own house, 
every foot of which was laid up by my own hands, (the 
modus operandi of which I intend carefully to essay,) 
and when it shall have been occupied by ten generations 
in succession, I suppose it will be ten times as strong as 
it now is. 

Clean deposits of gravel, made along the banks or 
in the beds of rivers, is undoubtedly the best of any ; 
bank gravel, however, is good ; the great point of excel- 
lence consists in . the absence of loam and clay, or its 
being, as the masons say, ^^ free from dirt ; '\ much ham 
or clay wUi spcU it. 
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Fowler says, " the dearer it is of soil the better, yet 
&at soil does not materially hurt it. In fact, in the ab- 
ilence of finer particles of sand, it may aid compactness.'^ 
Tme, in the absence of sand, (which never should be 
absent,) the top soil, or any kind of clay or mud, will 
add to the compactness of the wall, but, at the same 
time, it Will materially diminish its strength. Therefore, 
it i^ far better to do without the former, than to substi- 
tute the latter in its place. I submit to the decision of 
any intelligent mason. 

QUANTITY OF MATERIAL AND ITS BKOPOHTION. 

At the commen<3ement of operationisr, you wiH need 
to mstke an estimate of the quantity of material, in solid 
perches, which wiH be required for the walls of a house 
of the size you intend to build. 

For this, an off-hand estimate will answer, and the 
lesson is St) easy that I n^ght be expected to pass it 
Without further remark j but I set off in this work with 
the intention of noting every niintttW of^ the process; 
that for every possible emergency of nook, corner, 
crook, or turn, there should be found in the book a line 
and a precept to meet the case, according to the best 
suggestions of my own brief experience, still aware that 
in this field of discovery, large improvements may yet 
Ijemade; 

For my own dwelling-house, the side o!" which I had 
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CQjioIaded to hay^ 42 by 22 feet on the ground, and two 
stories of ten feet each, with one interior eross-wall, I 
added these numbers : twic^ 42, and thrice 22, together, 
making 150 feet as the entire length of the walls ; mul- 
tiplying this by the hight, 20^ gave 8000 as the number 
of solid feet in the whole^ allowing them all to be 12 inches 
thick ; but the lower story was 15, the upper 13, and 
tiie cross-wall 10 inches thick. This, of course, would 
exceed one foot on the average, and I allowed the ex- 
cess to be equal to the open spaces which were left for 
the doors and windows. Reducing, therefore^ the num- 
ber of solid feet to perches, by dividing 8000 by 25, 
gave me 120 as the number of perches which it would 
take to build the walls of my house. I collected mate- 
rials together according to this estimate, about equal 
pturts of gravel and small stone, calculating a good two- 
horse wagon load to be equal to a perch ; and in the 
end, they came out meeting very nearly the calculation 
I had made. 

With regard to the relative proportions of gravel and 
lime required to make the strongest wall, I doubt 
whether there has yet been time since its discovery, for 
experience to have demonstrated the fact; but certain it 
is that vertf great latitude is embraced between the lun- 
its of proportional admixture, which a brief experience 
has proven to be perfectly eafe. 

Croodrich says, thi^t any proportion, from one of lime 
to one of ^avel, clear up from one of lime to twenty 
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of gravel, will set and stand ; still he recommends the 
medium of one to twelve. And Fowle)*, though he 
claims, by his " very great improvements,** to have left 
Goodrich far in the rear distance, still admits that in 
this he is correct. 

Being aware that the bond principle was wholly in 
the lime, I made sure to keep on the safe side, and t^ 
every three barrow loads of gravel of one and a half 
bushels each, I put in a half bushel of stone lime, fillmg 
up the bed in this proportion, having the lime slaked 
and made thin in a ^^ slush-box," and then run off into 
the gravel, I Ibund, on examination, after my tender had 
worked it well together, that, (although I was not a ma- 
son, nor the son of a mason,) I had under my eye a bed of 
"well-tempered mortar," but rather too rich with lime. 

To sum this matter up in a few words : the making 
ef common sand and lime mortar is a common every- 
where business throughout the civilized world. The 
principle constituting the basis philosophically of this 
kind of mortar, is precisely the same in the case of 
gravel mortar, but the latter will require far less lime in 
proportion, by reason of its grosser material. 

But proceed with materials as prescribed above, and 
apply them as per directions which follow, and your 
fears will soon vanish, for Mother Nature will be there, 
pleased with the work you have taken in hand to do, 
and you will fairly see her smile, as she gives cohesion 
to your walls by the touch of her magic hand. 
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THE FOUNDATION. 

In this, as in all tlutigs else to whieh we put our 
hands, a good foundation is an essential point. Some 
people build dwelling-houses without cellars — a miser- 
able calculation truly — but when it must be so, a wall 
of good 'flat stone should be laid to a hight sufficient to 
preclude the water, and earth also, from contact with 
the gravel wall, and never venture a wall of thia mate- 
rial below high water mark; this in regard to localities 
subject to inundation. 

It is said that these walls, with age, become impervi- 
ous to water, and no more to be effected by it than if 
they wwe stone. But not so when new ; therefore bfe 
sure that your 'stone foundation be quite above the sur- 
face of the ground, and the water falling from the 
eaves not allowed to spattet upon the base of the wall. 
I sp^k of this, for, having observed that the falling of 
the water from the eave-spout at one comer of my 
house, so near the wall as to spatter against it, and the 
water being absorbed by the bottom of the wall, under 
the outside coat of mortar, and the rain being followed 
by a severe frost, a few inches of the finishing coat at 
the bottom was cast off by it, but so far only nf the 
water had been absorbed. 

For a cellar wall, in perfectly/ dry ground^ or made 
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dry by a good drain^ it would be perfectly safe to wall 
it up with the gravel mortar, by making a very free use 
of stone along with it. I would set up stakes all around,' 
say two feet from the bank, and brace them thoroughly ; 
then I would board up on these, leaving the stakes out- 
side, so that the boards would be between them and the 
mortar, and then fill in as hereafter directed in building 
the upper walls, with this difference : I would fill in as 
maiiy stone as possible, using only mortar enough to fill 
in among them and make solid work. A wall thus 
made, being considerably thicker than the walls to be 
continued above, would be safe for a house of any size 
or hight ; but it should be done in the summer season, 
to insure its drying; and it might be well to let the 
boards remain as a itupport to these walls whUe the walls 
above were being built. But it would be necessary to 
put in a course of brick or small flat stone on the out- 
side, from a little below the top of the ground to the 
top of the cellar wall, for reasons above statedL 

The liability of these walls to crack, while new, is 
probably about equal with those of brick, and, there- 
fore, care is necessary that the foundation be of an 
eqtial solidity all the way abound. 

These walls do not harden through at once i the at- 
mosphere hardens the outside, and forms a crust suffi- 
cient to sustain the walls while building; while the 
inside, if broken into, will exhibit a dry, crumbly m^kSS) 
as if lost of all its adhesive power. The fact is, it takes a 
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long time for them to harden through ; the process is 
slow, but sure ; the change of seasons will cause the 
air, and with it the moisture, to penetrate, and the walls 
will cement and harden, just as sure as is the earth to 
become clothed with grass and herbage under the fructi- 
fying influence of the yemal sun. 



THE FLOORING. 

HAViNa your cellar, foundation walls, and ground- 
work generally, completed, your carpenter will put on 
and adjust the floor timbers. Fowler advises, not only 
to lay the floor-timbers, but floor them, previous to 
building the walls for the story next above. I ventured 
the floor of one room in my house in this way, not 
knowing that the thing had ever been done before; and 
I now feel warranted in bearing strong testimony in 
favor of the plan. The joists should be laid and the 
foundation wall continued up to a level with their upper 
edges. The floors should then be laid quite over the 
inner line of the walls, so as to be bedded into them ; 
this will effectually exclude all vermin — rat, mouse, and 
bug — as well as the unwholesome cellar atmosphere, 
which by this means is forced through the cellar win- 
dows, or out-door crevices below, instead of finding free 
passage up into the living or lodging rooms above. 
People do not sufficiently consider that the base boards 

of a room do not make an ur-tight joint with the floor, 
2 
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and far less does the floor, as usually laid, make a& air- 
tight joint with the walls* 

What can there be connected with the foundation and 
ground arrangement of a fbrnily residence more dmr- 
abU^ than the effectual exclusion of rata and mice ? the 
latter, being tame and familiar, ever have, and probably 
ever will, find ways to intrude into scenes " sacred to 
neatness and repose ; " but in a house built as here pro- 
posed, they do it at their peril. But of the former, 
savage and wild, we may with proper care have riddance. 
Therefore, let your efforts in this regard be so effectual, 
that when lliese interminable pests of civilization come 
to reconnoiter your premises, which they will be siire to 
do, rat, finding that you have not consulted hiB interest, 
nor provided for his accommodation, scornful of your 
selfishness, will very soon leave you to your own glory; 
and really, if there is not something of true earthly 
glory in ratifying such a proc^ure, I may confess 
myself unable to divine in what it can consist. 

But, however important these matters, they are inci- 
dental merely to the one in hand — ^that of advising you 
in the graveUwaU building, of the process mast easj/y eX" 
peditiotM^ and safe. And to this e^d^ a good floor o{ 
loose boards, at least, i» absolutely indispensable, and 
for the following reasons: you can not place your mor- 
tar-bed elsewhere, and have with it combined as many 
conveniences as you will by placii^ it right in th^ 
middle of your floor, und the Btoiie^ if you use them, 
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mil n&ei to he wh^^lad in, and dispoged all aroimd th^ 
room. And when you pass to the story above, you viU 
still uiore need a good floor, for then you can cast the 
stone up through l^e (^en space that will he left for the 
jtairs^ without danger of their faUing down between tito 
loose boards, juxd to the endangezing oi life below. 

Should the dampness from the mortar-bed, orrsin^ 
oause the floor to swdl and heave up here and there a 
plaak, having had a few days to dry, they can be set 
haek without harm* And as for dents and bruises in a 
floor, in this age of carpets and floor covers, they mat- 
ter little^ 

But it should be remembered, that when mortar-be<te 
9X0 placed on the floor-tnnbers, these should be well 
studded, temporarily, in the oellar beneath them. 

I i^oke o( wheeling the Atone in separate^, and de* 
positii^ them round about. In the account of building 
his house, Fowler says he mixed his jstone with the mor* 
tar, in the mortar-bed. I could never think of operat- 
ing in that way. Tou who have to build^ ptease consider. 



THE CttRBING PLANK AND FASTENINGS. 

In laying rsp your walls, yon will deposit the mortar 
in courses, ar<nmd and across^ ull at the same tim$. 
To effect iMs^ you must have what we call curbing- 
planky to ooi^e tbe mortar i these hare to be pliMd 
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on edge, and the inner edges of each must be the lin^ 
for the two sides of the wall. 

These plank have to be cut of lengths to correspond 
with the size of your building, and the several sections 
of its interior walls, and of a kind least liable to warp 
and twist in consequence of their contact with the mor* 
tar. Both of these ends may niost effectually be at* 
tained by making use of narrow boards, say five inches 
wide and sixteen feet long, more or less. Put four of 
these together, making a plank twenty inches wide; 
touch not a plane to them, not even to straighten the 
edges, for the mortar will swell them. Cut one of the 
boards in the middle, and use the two pieces to begin 
with, in order to break joints; cleat at each end, and 
at every point Where two ends meet ; do this with good 
wrought nails, and clinch them Well. In this way make 
four planks just long enough to reach around your house, 
that 18 to be. If your house is to be an oblong square, 
make the two side planks just the length of the walls, 
and the end planks two inches longer than the end walls ; 
the side ends of the end planks should lap against the 
ends of the side planks, and the cleats on the ends of the 
side plank should extend an inch beyond the plank 
itself, and these shoilld lap against the ends of the end 
plank, box-work fashicm. Then confine each of the 
four comers with iron hasps and staples^ like those used 
for padlocks ; the hasp, of course, must have a square 
xight-angular bend, and a stifle in each plank tp 
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>prres{>(^d ; and as there Trill be rods in the Iow«r 
edges of the crtrbing, these ^ should be near the npper 
edges. In this way tiiey should be fastened at every 
move all the way up. 

The inside plank should be made in thasam^ way, 
but will hare to be cut in lengths to eoirespond with 
size of rooms ; but each of the inside planks should be 
two inches shorter than their respectire walls, for if at 
faM length, the ends would be confined by the walls, 
and difficulty would attend the raising of them. To 
obviate this difficulty, therefore, let them be two inch<5$s 
short, and let two short ends cdme in the same com^, 
and then a bit of two-inch square stuff, in length equal 
to the depth of the curbing, and three or four indh^ 
still above, for a hand-hold to draw it out by ; these^ 
dropped in at^the comers> w3l supply the deficient 
length of the two planks, and form the inner comers of, 
the wall. By this it will be seen tiiat in a square room 
of four comers, there will be two of these comer bits 
in comers diagonally opposite, while in the other two 
comers the plank ends will meet. And now if this 
curbing can but have good emd permanent fixitenw^Bi 
it is evident that, whatever other fiaults your walls may 
have, they mus^ go np with one uniform length and 
breadth. 

Heae fastenings are easily procured, cost but a trifle^ 
and in th^ application convenient, correct, and saftr; 
and better still, when yo^r house is done, they, withrthe 
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««rbixig itlsO) might serve to build ftn hundred, perh^ 
A thoii0«Ead, other buiidrngs like yoor own. 

Pr(M»re Bome half-inch round iron ; of thia make t]ie 
requisite number of bolts, of a length to reach through 
tiie ourbing, passing in from the inside through tiie end 
«deat» say tfa^ee inehes firom the bottom e^e, and out 
through the eleat m ^e i^posite side, <Mr, if the deats 
flhould not be oppoeita, ta<^ one on mth eut nails just 
for this piupoae; have an oval rmg turned at one end 
of the rod, <^ a size to admU tiro or three fingers, and 
an elnngated burr cm the oth^ end, whidli ean readily 
be tunied with tiie fingers. Iiet the holes in the jiajak 
be 9k third ho^er than tiie rods ; yon viU see the pro- 
priety of this as yon |uroceed. 

Provide yourself with a bit of a rod the length of the 
mknm of the w.ll,to »nr« « . gange towt tiw 
QurbiDg by, and at ev^ bolt, all the way around, put 
thia gauge inside the eorbing, beside the rod, with cme 
hand, and wUh the other draw upon the b<dt until tibe 
ends of the gauge tou«h the plank. 

Dkectly over these rods, stay the upper edges of the 
eurbing witibi str^Mi of plank ; have spike nails drivw 
t^ht, one tlurough each end of this piece ; bore holes 
downward into the ends of the cleats, tiirou^ which 
the rods pass, and drop the ends of the spike naik into 
these holes. You will, of course^ gMg^ the top of the 
onrbii^; to «n equal breadth witii the bottom* 

Betfrem eaeh pair of tbeee bolts and st^;^ ctlier 
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fastenings irill be needed ; these will be in the shape of 
clasps, and can be mieide of fonr by four scantling, with 
arms framed in, to extend at least one foot down, oppo- 
site each other^ outside the curbing ; these arms should 
be made of tough and well-seasoned wood. Inch and a 
quarter plank would do well, and thej might be sawed 
out, saj three inches wide at one end, and an inch and a 
half at the other; a round tenon on one side of the 
wide end, an^d shouldered back, and driyen in tight and 
well fastened, would be a cheap and easy way to make 
them, and would probably stand the servioe. I had 
mine framed into three-inch mortices, and still shoul- 
dered back on to the scantling ; but 1^ other way is 
much less work, and I think might do just as well. 

These things all in hand, you are provided with every 
necessary fixture for putting up your walls, and with 
these arrangements, and the observance of the rules 
hereafter laid down, you can build up your waiBs with- 
out u half inch variation from the bottom to top^ whether 
you ever before saw any thing of the hind done or not. 

To illustrate the foregoing, and" afford the reader the 
double advantage of delineation in form of the thing 
already so carefully described, I will here add a diagram 
of the curbing, wtl^ afl its fastenings, and s^o plain as 
hardly to require a word of explanation. The figure 
represents the walls of a house like my own. As will be 
fleoEi, tiiere are fourteen bolts, one marked B answers for 
the whole; »ad the same of ti» etays marked S, and 
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clasps marked C. llie interior cross-wall, as here i»re* 
seated, is in fnll connectii^n with the mam Trails, solid 
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and compact, and yon can imagine the door frames 
standing at different points inside the curbing, with the 
plank girt close up against them, the depth of framea 
being made equal to. the thickness of the walls. 

You will need at least two stakes to sight and line by; 
scantling will do for these. If your house is to be more 
than one story, get long ones, to reach, if possible, to 
the hight you intend your walls. They should be well 
seasoned and thoroughly braced. Set these at opposite 
comers, so as to sight lengthwise^ on the outside line of 
the walls. 

When the curbing is once filled, and you think the 
mortar has set, take off the stays and clasps, and pull 
out the corner bits; then loosen the screws, and the 
holes being larger than the bolts, will allow the upper^ 
edges of the curbing to fall a little ba,ck. Do this care- 
fully, and if you perceive the wall to give way any where, 
clap up the plank again, and rest awhile longer. But 
if you see no signs of giving way, let the plank remain 
awhile thus loosened from the wall ; the air coming be- 
tween will quicken the drying and^ setting. 

It is customary in brick and stone houses, to make 
the door and window frames an inch and a half narrower 
than the walls are thick, to allow them to stand that 
much within the outside surface of the walls. This is 
very well ; and in order to accomplish the same thing 
with the gravel wall, outside strips can be nailed on to 
the frames, and taken off when the jplasterer comes to- 
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do his job. My lower ator j I built without these strips^ 
but having them added for the second, I found a very 
great difference in their favor. I also had pieces o£ 
cheap, rough boards attached to the window-frames,^ in- 
side, for jambs. And in walls of this kind, all the 
frames have to be braced across, from inside to inside^ 
else the pressure of the mortm: will spring them in. 
Such of the doors as you need to pass through while at 
work, these braces can be removed from, in a little time 
after the curbing is fiUed, and replaced before filling 
again. 



Note. — Since writing the description of the curbing, 
on page 20, I have had occasion to make a set of curb- 
ing-plank for a small building which I am about to 
erect ; and as by using wnmgM naSs, holes have to be 
bored, to prevent the nails from splitting the plank ; and 
as this, together with the clinching of the nails, make 
the process a little tedious, I have, on the present occa- 
sion, used cut nails. I made my cleats of poplar plank, 
which should be of a thickness sufficient to receive the 
full length of a ten-pennt/ nail, the cleats to be laid 
down first, and the plank on tl)p of them; in this way 
they are quickly made, and if well nailed, will, I doubt 
not, stand the work. Perhaps it would be as well to 
have the plank ohe and a quarter inches thick, and if 
they can be procured of sufficient length and width to 
answer the purpose without splicing, still less would be 
the labor of making; but cleating would be equally 
necessary to prevent them from warping. 
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THE FILLING IN. 

I ean not conceive of a better process of operation, 
nor bow I can better give tbe reader to understand it, 
than by describing exactly tbe one por^ued by myself. 
Having provided myself with trowel and stone-baxmner, 
I bad my tender cast tbe mortar from tbe bed with a 
sbovel into tbe cnrbing^ before me. I leveled it down 
witb my trowel, and tbus disposed a course of mortar, 
say three inches thick, the length of one section of the 
wall.- I then called 6ut, stone; the man would drophifl 
sbovel and hand them to me, which I could place as fast 
as be could pa)»s them. I used then to give each stone 
a stroke with tbe hammer, or, to relieve my arm, would 
sometimes step into t^e curbing, and walk the length 
of the section, stepping on every stone ; this compacted 
the whole, and made solid work. One section being 
filled, I passed on to unother, around tbe room, and from 
that room to the other, where, another bed of mortar be« 
ing ready, the curbing was soon £Hed; all done perhaps 
by noon, or middle of the afternoon. Then the man 
would renew the mortar-beds, wheel in stone, &e. In 
an hour or two the curbing could be loosened, and at 
evening, or next morning, raised again. In this way I 
cafried up my walls, with increasing delight in my 
cruccess. 
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In raising the curbing from one course, and setting it 
for another, two or three hands will be needed to hold 
and raise the plank, while one draws the bolts and re- 
places them again. You should try to make the most 
of every move, by filling the curbing quite full, rounded 
up a little, if you please ; this will leave little gaps in 
the top of the wall, under the i^ays, and directly in the 
place where the rods will rest for the next ; and this is 
just the needful thing, for it will allow the curbing to 
lap down about five inches on the sides of the wall, and 
then by drawing the screws tight, and having on the 
stays and clasps, if the first course is straight and 
square J this can not vary much from i^, and th^ same of 
all the rest 

Nevertheless, make good use of your line and plum- 
met, and do n*t be in a hurry. You have your land- 
marks, look well to them. Those stakes to which that 
Hne is fastened, are they well stayed, and do they stand 
erect? try them with your plumb line; do they range 
exactly with each other, from top to bottom ? look and 
see—" right ; " very well, you will scarcely need but 
the two, and you can afford to look well to them ; for if 
you keep the inner edge of that one outside plank ex- 
actly under the line, and the curbing in boxing order at 
all the corners^ as before directed, you can not get 
astray, if you would. But those door and window 
frames on the other side, has your carpenter done the 
thing well? are they stayed well, and do they range 
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irith each otter? take your Kne over and Bee; "all 
Tighjb; " well, then, go ahead. Bat mind, you can dis- 
place those frames at the bottom, eren though they may 
be well stayed at the top. 

Again I say, do n't be in a hurry. If thf weather 
be foul and wet, haste would endanger the work ; if 
pleasant and dry, you will be astonished at your own 
progress,, even under the observance of due moderation. 
If you raise your curbing and fill a course every other 
day, allowing one whole day to set and harden, you will 
make, at this rate, two stories of ten feet each, in thirty 
days. Would not this be making good speed ? and this 
a man of common business tact can do, whatever his 
occupation in life may have been. 

It must be remembered, that in this filling in, there 
mi^t be a multitude of finishing blocks, filled in with 
tnortar, to nail the carpenter work to ; these should be 
hewed ofi* at one edge, that the mortar may have a 
chance to bind and hold them. Mind, now, that you 
do n't forget this. Tour carpeiater will advise. 



, PROTECTION FHOIH RAJN. 

These walls, while under process of building, be- 
ing in a green state, are liable to injury by sudden 
gusts, or driving storms of rain. Li order, therefore, 
to be prepared for such an emergency, you will do well 
to provide, and have on hand, somerWide boards; they 
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riumld be greea, uid of a kind most indined to warp 
when exposed to the Bim. Spread these out in the sou 
in some out of the way place, and let them warp what 
they will, nntil occasion calls for their use. Your walls 
eoyered with these boards, with edges drooping down- 
ward on both sides, but most on the windward, will be 
pretty well secured from danger of injury by the rain. 

In case of a very violent guBty windj some extra at- 
tention might be necessary ; the boards might be hurled 
off, and, therefore, need some joists, or rafters, or some- 
thing of the kind, braced against them to hold them on. 

Should the frames be standing high in the walls, the 
rain might drive furiously against the sides of spme of 
them, and running down them, the covers, unless fitted 
very close to the frames, woidd not prevent the water 
from forming a current down the wall. A board set up, 
leaning against the frame, and the lower end on the one 
covering the wall, would make all safe in that respect. 

A leaky roqf over these walls will make bad work with 
them, at least it has so proved with a small addition 
which I put up last fall. I roofed it with pitch and 
gravel on the naked boards ; this ci^acked with the first 
winter frosts, and let all the water of after rains through, 
by whidi it fell on the top of the wall, and if the wall 
had not been plastered, probably no harm would have 
been Acme, As it was^ however, the water found its way 
down inside the coat df mortiiar; the next freezing spell 
bulged th^ mortar, and soon threw it off. 
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WINDOW-SILLS AND CAPS. 

For my own windowsillfl I pi^ociired stone, irhieii 
were manufactured for the purpose, and placed tbem in 
the walls myself; hut inasmuch as they are required to 
project a little heyond the outer surface of the walla, 
and as the curbing interferes with such projection, makr 
ing it somewhat difficult to manage, were I to build 
again, I would dispense with them entirely; fill up with 
mortar, and then have the plasterer overlay and project 
yntk Btueoo, or water Ume mortar, giving such color and 
shape as my fancy should dictate. 

For window and door caps, all you need is a bit of 
plank for each, say three inches thick, just wide enough 
to fill the curbing, and a very little longer than the 
breadth of the frames. 

The inside wall of my house had several door-frames 
in it, and I found when I had the wall up to the top of 
the frames, and the curbing plank oSy that the i^all 
could easily be made to jostle and waver ; so, instead of 
laying a bit of plank on each, I laid a long joist across 
the whole of them, extending it each way nearly through 
the main walls, and spiking on a crossrpiece at eadi end 
of this joist, and burying them in the walls, it not only 
stayed the inside waQ most thoroughly, but served as & 
l)iader t^ the whole building. Tks9e ptank $h(mld aU 
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green. In large buUdings there should be a plenty 
of these binders, not only in connection with the inside 
wall, but also with the floor timbers. 

At the two back corners of my house I left a stud 
standing in each. I t^^rried the curbing arotmd them, 
and they appeared to form the comers very handsomely, 
itnd the mason plastered over them ; the studs were very 
dry, and these swelled as the mortar dried, and soon 
there appeared very ugly cracks, which still get worse, 
and will, until the studs are removed. 



INTERIOR WALLS. 

 Fowler speaks largely in favor of this system of 
bmlding, claiming for it very great superiority in every 
point of view, but especially of the feasibility of its 
plan of ere*ction, and the many hundred per cent, ad- 
vantage in comparative expense ; and yet he advises not 
to have inside walls of this material, but studs, lath^ 
and plaster. Widely, indeed, do I differ with him in 
this; nor does the fact of hid meeting with so many 
difficulties in putting up his walls, in the least degree 
lessen my dissent. It appears, from the account he 
gives, that he put up his main walls first, and the inside 
ones afterward; whereas, the only right way to do this, 
is^to carry all tip uniformly at one and the same time. 
This, I suppose, (jould not very well be done under his 
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plan of operations, wUch was, Ij setting tip a double 
TOW of studs to every yrsl\ with two or three braces to 
each stud, for this would inrolre such an amount of em- 
Ibarrassment as utterly to preclude the possibility of 
getting about with a wheel-barrow at all. Why, rather 
than do this, I would throw up a regular frame work 
with as few Studs and braces as the fragile concern 
would admit of and stand erect, and then board up and 
fill in. But such frame would cost as much as the walls 
would cost without it; and even then the wails w^ruld 
1)0 better and worth more without the frame than with it 
Away, then, with all your studs and braces, except those 
indispensable stays to the door and window-frames ; of 
these you must have enough to keep the frames in place, 
and you will fiiid these few quite enough to have in 
your way. 

In another part of his book. Fowler says, that ft 
would seem as if those open spaces between *stud and 
lath were made an purpose for rats and mice ; why then 
have them f I say, have as few as possible. Again, he 
Bays, his house can hardly be burned down, on account 
of his indestructible inside walls. So, no doubt. Why, 
then, dispose otibers to forego this immunity ? Be not 
so disposed, I beg of every one. And be assured^ also, 
that the directions in this little book being followed, you 
will prosecute your, work without the least difficulty, 
and will rejoice over it when done. You will find a 
richness in the yery sound of the doors^ a« you open 
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and Axii them, in thdse walls, over those of Btod parti- 
tions, eqnal to the difference between a sound and a 
cracked bell* 

Will an; one object to these inside walls becaiise 
they have to be taken up firem the cellar bottom ? Cer- 
tainly not, if interest and conYonience are consulted; 
for what can be more nice than these square divisions 
in a, cellar? so easily made, too: you can shovel your 
mortar right down into them ; then you can, by laying 
pieces of good tough wood crosswise pf tiie walls, stick- 
ing out, say two feet into the ^oorns on each side, have 
pegs whereon to hang things, or lay on boards for 
shelves. Indeed, were I to build a house as Fowl^ 
recommends, with stud partitions throughout above, I 
would, by all moMis, have my gravd-waU partitions in 
my cellar; one for meats, another for sauce, a third for 
fruits, and still another for various cookery, with a 
plenty of those pegs and shelves, one above anotheip. 
How neat and clean might then all your eatables be. 

Besides all this, the putting up of these walls would 
be a sort of apprenticeship to the trade, which, upon a 
good stoel&of common sense^ woidd be 9k fair qualifica- 
tion fbr setting up business upon, by thd time you would 
get up to a level with the outside foundation. 

Again I prated agaimi this dereliction of a prime 
ew^B^ncy in this system qf Imlding^ 
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CHIMNEY FLUES. 

The walls of my lower story being fifteen inches 
thick, afforded ample room to carry up my flues within 
them. This I performed by placing a mold inside the 
curbing, four inches^ from the inner plank ; this mold 
was a little over a foot wide, and four and a half inches 
thick, made about two feet long, a very little tapering^ 
with two pegs in the top end to draw it up with. In 
commencing the flues, I laid a couple of bricka along- 
side of the bottom end of the moldy between that and 
the inside plank ; over the opposite eiids of these two 
bricks, I built up two columns with brick and fine mor- 
tar, eight inches apart, and the same in hight, and then 
capped over, leaving a hole about eight inches diameter, 
into which I afterward inserted a stove crock, and filled 
around with mortar. The walls of my upper story be- 
ing two inches less in thickness, I had to make that 
much projection on the wall over the flue. As a pro- 
jection of this kind does not hurt the appearance of 
even a parlor, a much better way to build a flue would 
be to place the mold right against the plank, and in this 
way recess the wall to the size of pattern all the way 
up, and then lay a course of brick straight across this 
recess, laping on to each side ; this being covered with 
a coat of mortar, the flue is done. 



\ 
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Fireplaces against these walls, should also be made 
of brick. 

STAGING. 

Staging, for the first story,. can be easiest made with 
trnssels. For the second story, my plan was this : In 
filling up between the joists,.! left a vacancy, five inches 
deep, by the side of every sixth joist ; here I nailed on 
pieces of good oak flooring-plank^ extending them out 
to reach, and be nailed to, poles erected for the purpose ; 
on these, plank were laid, and last of all, when the 
house was finished, these strips were sawed off close to 
the wall, and the ends covered with mortar. 

The end of my house fronting to the street, and hav- 
ing a porch to each story, needed no staging, but these, 
of course, required a projection of the gable and roof 
to correspond ; to support this projection of roof and 
gable, my carpenter prepared a joist for each side wall, 
about twelve feet long, eight of which were buried in 
the walls, and the balance extended out aiid became a 
support for the rafters. The joists stood on edge in the i 
center of the walls, and were filled with pins nearly as 
long as the curbing would receive. 
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OUTSIDE FINISH. 

The carpenter work on a house of this kind will be 
about the same as for one of brick or stone ; so also 
will be the inside mason work ; I shall, therefore, have 
nothing to say in regard to either. But the case being 
different in regard to the outside finish, and this finish 
having an important bearing upon the subject, calls for 
special notice. 

And first : a poor man, or one of limited means, 
wishes to put himself up a dwelling-house, which will, 
for the presenty secure to himself and family every thing 
on the score of comfort and practical utility which may 
be looked for in a house, but which lie can, at a fiUure 
day, finish off to any pattern which fancy may dictate. 
Such an one will find the gravel wall to be the identical 
thing for him; with his own hands he can erect the 
structure, and he need not touch the walls with trowel 
or brush, and it will certainly be as well for the waUs, 
and probably better, to stand awhile without the addi- 
tional finishing coat, and this finish will do as well, being 
applied at any subsequent period, as if done at the time 
the walls were made* 

But a great improvement in the appearance of such 
a house, can be made with a very- little additional labor, 
and at trifling cost. Just get a mason to go around the 
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Tf allfly before the scaffolds are removed, with his hock of 
mortar and trowel in hand, and point up the holes and 
crevices which, more or less, will remain in the walls, 
especially if stones are used ; and besides, there will 
happen some breakages about the comers ; these bdng 
touched with the trowel, which an active mason will do 
in a few hours, and this followed with the white-wash 
brush, with white, or drab, or slate-colored lime-wash, 
as one might fancy, and your house will have a good 
(q)pearance, better even than an unpainted brick house 
can present. 

But most people will make one job of ity and when 
the walls are up, follow immediately with a coat of mor- 
tar ; this coat should have, in mixture, a good portion 
of water-lime and saad; the sand should be coarse and 
very pure and clean ; if not so in its natural state, it 
should be washed, and when put on, should be rubbed 
down well, rough-cast fashion. 

This rough-cast coat . may be followed with a lime- 
wash of any desired color, or with a coat of hardfiimhj 
troweled smooth, and left a pure white; or the mortar 
may be colored as proposed for the lime-wash ; or, the 
first coat may be lined off into oblong squares, or fur^ 
rowed into blocks, so that either will have the resem- 
blance of stone. It is the safest plan to finish up with 
one eoat ontyy for a second coat can not in any possible 
manner add to the beauty of the building, beyond what 
the first coat is capable of giving ; unless, indeed, it be 
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to hard-finish with a white coat. This requiires a rough- 
cast coat of coarser mortar, on which to be sj^ead, and 
which all masons well understand. 



EXTEBNAL APPEAEANCE. 

Eyen the appearance of a dwelling-hoase, to oatmde 
beholders, is a matter well worthy of being taken into 
account in miJdng up an estimate of the merit of the 
material of which it is composed. And inasmuch as the 
cnravel wall admits of a finish in every variety of form 
L fashion of which either brick or bLo J«n«cepti. 
ble, neither of these can take {precedence of it in this 
respect. 

While my house was being built, last summer, there 
was one built in Xenia, our county-seat, by a wealthy 
gentleman of that town, which, said house, the editor 
c^ the Xenia TorchrlAgM noticed, in his issue of Janu* 
aoy IStt, as follows: "The brick, free-stone fronts 
erected by 0. B. Merrick, is probably the very finest 
dwelling in town." That /r«e^?<a»a /r<m* was, I con- 
elu^, got up .entirely for dppeairmee mke; for it is but 
a mere shell of stone, in ccmnection with, and supported 
by, a brick wdlL Now, with reference to the appear- 
ance, relatively, of that house with mine, the passer-by 
will, of course, be the judge. And, with reference to 
his decision on this point, he, the pasBer-by, may as well 
be told that, that free-stone front cost, (as I was 
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informed by the ardiitect, under whose snperyisiou the 
house wajs built,) about five himdred dollars ;. then add 
to this, say one hundred dollars more for the brick wall 
which stands in connection with the stone, and it makes 
six hundred dollars cost for a wall of less than thirty 
feet square ; while the same amount of wall in my own 
house, including the outside finish, cost me not exceed- 
ing fifty dollars, and in this I have allowed myself 
mason's wages in laying it up. 

Moreover, that free-stone fronts being sustained by 
brick, has for its basis a material that does not endure 
forever ; whereas, it is believed that the conjoint mate- 
rial of gravel, sand, and lime, does, in process of time, 
become perfect stone, and, therefore, if destructible, it 
must be by a process of dilapidation aS^ yet unknown to 
mortals. 

It is said, ^^ there is nothing in a name,'^ and it may 
be so ; but there is something in the veritable reality of 
things, which I admire. The editor of the Torch-Light^ 
in giving repute to the dwelling of C. R. Merrick, had 
special reference to his "free-stone front." Now, the 
entire walls of my dwelHng are free stone. It would, 
to be sure, take a good many of them, numerically, to 
make a stone as big as one of those constituting that 
front, but they are stone, nevertheless, and free stone, 
too; taken from the bank of the river, and free as the 
water in its channel. 
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THE DIFFERENCE IN COST BETWEEN THIS AND 
OTHER MODES OF BUILDING. 

The differeuoe in cost between this system of build- 
ing and that of stone, was a little hinted at in the see^ 
tion jnst past from, and this difference is known to be a^ 
very great, especially when dressed stone are in qnestion, 
that it seems needless to recur to it again. 

But the difference in cost between the gravel cement 
and brick, is a subject calculated to enlist the general 
interest, and, therefore, will I more attentively regard 
it. And first : the cost of material. Almost everybody 
knows the cost of brick, and the same may be said in 
relation to gravel. Brick will cost, at the kiln, four 
dollars per thousand, and what will gravel cost at the 
bank, or place of deposit? Nothing. So far, then, 
the difference is all on our side, and in favor of the 
gravel cement. Next in the account stands the haul- 
ing ; and allowing the distance to be one mile that each 
have to.be hauled, I suppose that one man, with a team, 
will haul gravd for a house of any given dimensions as 
quick as two can haul the brick, for one mail with & 
shovel C2tfi probably load a wagon with gravel as quiqk 
as four men can with brick, and the difference in unload- 
ing l^e same is far greater still ; so that, in the general 
run, it will be safe to say that the <?o&t of haulmg th6 
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cement material will be but the half of that of brick, 
and the same in lajing up. My word only for that, 
until experience on the part of others shall prove it 
true, which I am aasTired it will do. 

Here, then, we see that by building on the plan 
herein recommended, a saving is made, in the first place, 
of the entire cost of the brick at the kiln or place of 
manufacture ; and in tiie second place, one half of the ex- 
pense of hauling them ; and lastly, one half the mason^s 
charge in laying up. The tending will be nearly equal, 
so also will be the cost of lime ; but this will vary more 
or less, according as you mix in stone with the mortar, 
for so far as stone are used to fill tq), it is, of course, 
without lime, and, therefore, as a matter of economy, it 
is well to fill them in pretty freely, no matter what kind 
of stone, whether lime, flag, slate, or cobble. If they 
should be as near ^t hand as the gravel, get theiu, by 
all means ; but if they should be at much greater dis- 
tance, let tli^em alone. 

Thousands, and probably millions, of houses have 
been built, in the course of time, from the cellars of 
which have been thrown the very material which, of all 
others in this wide world, was best adapted for the walls 
of the buildings to be erected over them. 

But with regard to stone rjiist think how covered 
with them are most of the farms of the New England 
States^ What ** service and labor " many a hard-work- 
ing boy has been subjected to, as I for one had long 
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and paiD&l experience ef^in ^^ picking up Bt(me9" on 
meadow fields, every time they were laid down to grass. 
These were just the article which should have consti- 
tuted at least the one half of the walls of every build- 
ing that was put up iu ^ose cobblestone regions, from 
pig-sty to palace. I pray my Yankee brethren to take 
advice and act m(»re wisely. 

Then, again, the question of co(^ relatively, in regard 
to getting up these houses, seen^s to involve, also, the 
question of their relative value when erected. This 
latter depends wholly on their capacity of durationj and 
adaptation to comfort, while they dq endure. With 
respect to the former of these, I have elsewhere said all Z 
know about it ; but of the latter, one thing is certain, that 
the gravel wall is far more compact and solid than are 
brick walls, for these are, I believe, always left full of 
seams. And another thing is equally certain, and of 
vast importance^ too, namely; that the walls of gravel 
cement are not subject to dampness. ^T^e have not 
discovered a particle of moisture on the walls of any 
room in our house through the past winter, while others, 
living in brick houses, have told us that in no previous 
winter have their walls sweat so bad. 
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THE FORM or HOUSES, AND DISADVANTAGES OF 

THE OCTAGON. 

While I am free to adimt that Fowler hm done ei^ten* 
tial service to the public, by the publication of his book, 
X yet have an honest and earnest persuasion that it is, 
aa W soxnetixues say, "badly W and with i^ 
also, a sincere desire prev^s to sift out a portion o£ its 
t&^oneeived components, and thereby be giving right 
directioi^ to the public mind on a subject both new and 
interesting to all. 

This w:ill bring me to notice a peculiar feature in his 
"booky to which he has giv^n a high prominence, by the 
i^laim of originality, and the casting of his whole repu- 
tation as a man of science upon the question of its 
Superior excellency, and decided advantages in point of 
relative merit ; and this is the '^octagon form " applied 
to buildings. 

On this head he has certainly overstepped the limits 
of truth, the effeot^ rather, of St mind hallucinated with 
the notion of a new-fan^-^ theory, thaa of any direct 
intent to deceive. 

Take, for instance, his oft-repeated statements of the 
comparative greater number of square feet to be had 
witlun the walls of an octagon house, beyond that of a 
square one of the same outside circumference. 
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Of the fi^reral sieea of this kind of house, wHch he 
has not only specified in detail, but delineated by drafts, 
I would instance a tliirty feet octagon, which, having 
eight sides, is twelve and a half feet to each, making 
100 feet around. This, he says, will ^ve 762 feet to 
eadi deor, i&^a£ng (as he does in all Us estanateB) t^ 
thickness of the wails. And then, he says that "a 
Bquare house^ to give as imuek room^ must measure one 
hundred cmd fourteen and a half feet more arqund than 
the octagon,'* 

This is laying that a square house must measure more 
than twice the distance round, to give as much inside 
roojn as an octagon. But passing this as a bltttidef , fdf 
a mere school-boy will see that a 30 feet four-square 
house is 4 times 80, which makes 120, which is but 20 
feet, instead of 114 J, greater length of wall than the 30 
feet octagon. Then, again, we here ha^e an inside of 
8^ feet square, ifhich is 960 s^usre feet J whitSt, afrlflll 
be seen, is 138 rmre square feet in a 30 feet square 
house, than there is in a 30 feet octagon. In q^ort, 
therefore, it stands this t A 30 feet (Kstagpn isf 100 feet 
around, and gives an itiside tn^damfeBamit of 762 square 
feet. A 30 feet square is 120 feet cer0Und,> and gives 
an inside measurement of 900 square feet. 

There is, it is true, a small proportional differenoe^ in 
the nuinb^ of square feet within the walls of the two^ 
in favor of the octagon fonru For it may be se^n^ by 
ftta^tement in the Bule of Three, if 120 feet Img^ ^ wall 
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gives 900 square feet, what 'will 100 feet length of wall 
gire^ that the answer will be 750, This shows a loss 
of 12 feet to the 900, equal to one closet of three by four 
feet sqtiare. This is all that is gained by the octagon 
form, after all has been said ; 12 feet in 900, and that^ 
too, within walls so e^ifnty made, and costing so little. 

And now, I would have the carious reader examine 
the drawings of the various octagon forms in Fowler's 
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book, and if he does not see more lost room^ or rather, 
room worse than losty in the multitude of angular sides 
and triangular comer§,'then I have only to say, that his 
judgment and taste are very different from mine* 

Fowler says that a square house will not admit of 
that superb arrangement of rooms of which an octagon 
is susceptible. Now I will here contrast the two forms, 
by drawings of each. The octagon I copy from Fowler, 
page 161, and which he, with strong emphasis, pro- 
nounces " the very best plan yet'* And so, undoubtedly, 
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it is by far the be&t plan proposed by Um. I make 
this exhibit with special View to the anrangement of 
rooms ; that it may be seen whether the octagon can 
have a superb arrangement of rooms th^t a square house 
tpiU not admit of. As will be seen by this comparison, 
the square, form exactly corresponds witb the oetagon m 
the arrangement of all the main rooms and central stair- 
way. It. then, of course, only remains to settle the 
question in regard to the four corners. And, first, 
instead of making an entry at oite corner, I have de- 
signed an entrance in front, within an ample portico ; 
this would give the house a fair front appearance. 
Now, imagine the octagon standing, say on the west 
side of a north and south road, with the front entrance 
at the south-east corner, travelers from the north, in 
coming toward the house, would see. no front door at 
all, nor could they, indeed, until by looking back after 
being past the house. An odd appearance, truly. 

In regard to the corners, the house being thirty-six feet 
square, we here have, in addition to the four main rooms, 
four additional ones,^ each ten feet square, one of which 
would make two large pantries, with a cupboard in each ; 
and each of the others a bedroom, containing, also, 
one or two as large presses as one could desire, which 
is very far from being the case with those triangular 
squares of the octagon form ; and hence Fowler has to 
appropriate one of the main rooms for a bedroom, and 
thus cutting the house short of oqc of its main features, 
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for, as may be seen by the ^gture, either the dimng- 
room or parlpr, must be osed as the sitting or living 
room for the family. Whereas, less than four rooms, 
besides bedrooms^ can not constitute a full suite for 
the comfortable accommodation of a family — kitchen, 
dining-i'oom, sitting-room, and parlor. Families in good 
standing, regard their parlor as a ^pare, secluded room,~ 
open only on select occasions. The dining*room, where, 
three times a day, the table has to be paraded in its 
center, is by no means the appropriate Uying apartment 
for the family. 

But in the square form, we have a sitting-room in 
front, parlor on the right, dining-room on the left, 
and kitchen back of the whole, just where it should 
be. Then, also, we have a parlor bedi^om, and 
one on each side of the sitting-room, for parents and 
children. 

Now, if there are any conveniences, any thing pro- 
motive of luxury, health, or comfort^ in connection with 
the octagon house, which the square one do^ not equally 
favor, and as readily admit of, then I have been unable 
, to make the discovery. 

As regards the cupboards and presses, I hav^^mitted 
delineating thein, for it may so easily be seen that there 
is ample space in each bedroom ibr as large a press as 
any one can desire. Either in a corner, or two feet 
in breadth taken off from a side, will leave tiie room 
eight by ten feet square, large enough for a bed, md 
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bureauy taoy if deured. And in the dining-room, on the 
side next the pantry, a cupboard can stand conyenient 
both to the kitchen and dining*table ; or, there being a 
double pantry in the kitchen comer, one of these could 
be open to the dining-room. Where, I ask again, is the 
^^ superb** of the octagon form over the square one 
here presented ? Nay, where is the possibility of its 
coming up to an equality with this in point of ^^ superb 
arrangement of rooms ? " 

I have not presented this square form as the one I 
would prefer to all others, still I esteem the plan a good 
one, but I prefer the dwelling having its front entrance, 
vestibule, and hall, with rooms on either hand, and 
flight of stairs to those above. 

Men of princely fortunes can build to the dictates of- 
fancy, nor has any one a right to oppose tiiem. But 
when one comes to publish his plans to the world, Jdghly 
wrought^ and richhf painted^ calculated to lead astray 
those who *' lend a listening ear," it is well for one see* 
ing the danger, to give timely warmng ; and this I would 
do by advising those whose circumstances in life require 
them to be economical in all their expenditures, to adhere 
still to the square form of building. It seems, indeed, re- 
markably strange that Fowler, after demonstrating, as he ' 
effectually does, that the walls of our houses need cost 
but the merest -triSe, comparatively, should insist on the 
octagon form on the ground of economy, in regard to 
the greater proportional amount of space thereby to he 
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gaioed) mik a pertifiacit j wbioh could only be in good 
keeping were those walls to cost fiv^ dollars a foot* 



DESCRIPTION OF THE AUTHOR'S RESIDENCE. 

Ill the foregoing essay of general direetionsj I have 
had, of necessity, to make very frequeilt allusions to mfy 
own dwelling k particular. And having presented to 
the eye of the reader a frontispiece view of the same, I 
9X0. apt to think, from its almiost unrivaled beauty of 
externcU appearance^ that he will also be glad to have a 
glance at its internal arrangement 

I have, therefore, been induced to make a drawing 
of the grotmd plan and arrangement of rooms, &c., 
which Z take the more pleasure in doing, inasmuch as I 
am persuaded that in point of comfort and convenience, 
in every^ aspect of the ease^ inside with outside, that 
every contioisseur in such matters wiH adjudge them to 
be in delightful harmony with each other. 

The square, oblong figure presented in this diagram, 
represents the author's gravel wall house. The wing on 
the left hand side, and the kitchen part at the back end, 
were portions of my former dwelling saved from the 
fire. That house had also awibg on the other side, 
corresponding with the one here presented. This, with 
the central, main building, were completely destroyed. 
The end of the main building, including the wing, and 
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the porch in connection with these, constitute the front 
of my dwelling. This porch is four and a half feet in 
depth in front of the main, and seven and a half in 
front of the wing portions of the house. 
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The front entrance is recessed, and the first room 
entered is our family sitting-room, the one in i^ch we 
live. The one opposite to this, across the hall, would 
have made a most delightful parlor ; but we preferred 
making a lodging-room of it, with special view, also, 
to making it a nursery in time of sickness, it being 
large^ secluded^ and mry^ clear away from all the noise 
of the family, household operations, and cookery odors 
of the kitchen, there being three partitions, each of 
gravel wall, between the two departments, and the doors 
in two of them might, for the time being, and without 
inconvenience, be effectually closed; and in that case, 
such is the compactness and solidity of these walls, that 
a pistol being discharged in the kitchen, while one were 
sick in the nursery, the report would fail to excite the 
most sensitive nervei These, in my estimate of things, 
are important considerations, compared with which, a 
few inconveniences in <;onnection with parlor arrange- 
ments, are as nothing. A friend remarked, when this 
view of the concern was presented to him, ^'If I miutt 
be iick, I should like it might be in this room.'* Com- 
pare this with any room in Fowler's ^^ first best plan " 
of an octagon, and observe the difference, nay, the 
entire absence of any thing to compare with it; then 
cast a look at the square form which stands in contrast, 
and there will be seen two bedrooms, eith^ of which 
would answer the purpose welly but not superlathely 
excellent like this of ours. 
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Another conrenienoe in connection with this front 
•jrrttngement, is invaluable — onr recessed entrance. 
From tins little vestibule, one door lets us into our sit- 
ting-room. How much better and more convenient this, 
than forever to have to pass two door^, first into the 
hall, and then through a second into the room, and the 
same in passing out. 

YisitOBS are ushered into the hall, 'Hhings " disposed 
of in the large bedroom, or hall press, located under 
the head platform of the stairs, and very convenient. 

Sack of the sitting-room and hall, are bedroom and 
dming-room. Over these, (sitting-room and hall,) and 
precisely of the same dimensions, are the parlor and 
hall above. The stairs asoend to a platform two and a 
half feet below the level of the upper floor ; . from this 
platform, a few steps lead directly ahead into a small 
bedroom, which also has its fellow in the rear ; each 
ha^ a large window and press, And^ here I would re- 
mark, that our windows are hung with weights, and no 
-winter night has yet been so cold aa to find them entirely 
closed. From the same platform, the main flight of 
0tftirs wind around and land in an inverse direction, 
jesding to the parlor door, directly over the sitting-room 
^o0X at the foot of the stairs. Directly over our bed- 
j:-o<w» helow, is the pwlor bedroom above, which ia yet 
^tiite large, after b^g partitioned clear across the back 
^^d for two presses, one for this, and the other for th« 
jt>adtoom in the opposite back comer, the press door 
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(^ning firom that room into the «nd thud partiikmed 
off* Our former house had its parlor below, but the 
lesser dimensions of our present one forbade it, and, 
therefore, in compensation to the parlor for being sent 
off up gtairsy (which, however, is not a very unnmial 
thing at this day,) I ext^ided the porch to thd second 
story, and there erected a ddlightful verandah, protected 
by a well-corniced gable ; an outside door from, the hall, 
directly over the entarance below, leads from the parlor, 
through the hall, to tibis pleasant retreat. An arranger 
ment in better concord than this embraces, we do not 
desire^ 

Our dining-room is as convenient to botii sitting*room 
and kitchen as it is possible for one to be, being directly 
between the two ; the pipe from the kitchen stove passes 
directly through the wall, into a drum, which stands 
over the foot of the cellar stairway, the floor ascending 
from that point back to the w<dl, just over the top of 
the door to eover the passage-way down. This drum 
imparts sufficient warmth to the dining-room to make it 
comfortable at all seasons. 

The main building and wing have a cellar imder the 
whole ; this is large, but none too large for »farm house 
in the country ; a much less o^e would do as well for some 
&milies. The cellar passage-way, C 9, is through the 
pantry. Just at the left hand of the back door of the 
kitchen, is a fountain pump of perpetual running wsier 
firom a pure spring ; this is constantly flowing through 
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a broady fiat box in the milk room. At the other enii 
of this back porch are a wash boiler and rain*water cis* 
tern, with pump. In the open space of the porch, be- 
tween the waah boiler and milk room, is where, in the 
warm season of the year, we place our coddng-stove. 

Here is presented the outline of a house, not of a 
circular form^ which incloses the most space for its 
length of wall ; nor octagony which, though it incloses a 
little 1^& than the circular, in proportion, is a fetter 
form ; nor square, which incloses less yet, in proportion 
to its length of wall, but which, I apprehend, nine tenths 
of the people will agree with me, that it is far better in 
f<»rm than either of the former ; but the one here pre^ 
sented is of an oblong square in the mam, but with it% 
ixttachcB on Bide and end, which, taking their length of 
walls, it may appear, in the aggregate, that a still less 
proportional amount of space is inclosed than in the 
square one, but which, taking all things into consideration, 
is, I think, not to be condemned on that account. Let 
me appeal to the sound common sense of every practical 
house*keeper with this one query : Is it not a thousand 
times better to have the toash'-roomy with its fire-place 
and boiler, wood, water, &;c., in the kitchen porch, en* 
tirely above grbund, than to have them in the cellar or 
basement story? And if so, can a plan be devised 
more in accordance with other household arrangements 
than the one here delineated ? I think not. 
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CONCLUSION. 

"A pretty good story is here told,*' says one^ "but 
shall we take lessons in the important matter of house- 
building from one whose whole experience, in that line, 
Kes within the compass of the erection of his own domi- 
oil ? " WeUy why not ? Facts are said to be stubborn 
things, and here, in view of all, is ^^ demonstration plain 
as holy writ.** Nor, need my word be taken for that ; 
my house is a prominent one in Spring Valley, and t 
would courteously extend the invitation to one and all, 
who, having read the foregoing pages, are still in doubt, 
or '^halting between two opinions," to come and see. 
My own mind has become unwaveringly assured, by the 
things I have seen, that an item of an almost unlimited 
amount in the account of man's earthly salvation, is 
involved in this concern ; and it will afford me pleasure 
to be yet further instrumental in the confirmation of any 
who would be glad to adopt the system, and apply it 
practically, but who are still, by their extreme cautious- 
ness, held in doubt of its efficiency. Therefore, I say, 
come and see, and if any one, on examination, shall 
have the keen*sightedness or penetration to discover a 
^^ peg to hang a doubt on," and will point it out to me, 
he will have done me a favor. 
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I have been seated, daring the coldest days of the 
present winter, within these cemented walls, and truly 
can I say that so comfortable quarters I never before 
enjoyed* Several times have I left my seat on a tour 
of survey through the surpassingly excellent rooms of 
my house, to discover, if possible, crack or flaw ; but no 
sign of one has appeared except in the plaster walls of 
stud and lath, which Fowler has such preference for, 
and most of these I should have prevented, had I stood 
firm to my first intention, which was, to have had cross- 
walls inside, constituting the main divisions of my house ; 
one across, which I did have, and one lengthwise, but 
from the latter I was dissuaded by my carpenter. Let 
no man hereafter yield to such persuasion. But to 
return to my survey. I was sometimes brought to a 
stand still, in contemplation of recently-passed events ; 
that, considerably less than one year now gone, a house 
of different material stood in the place of this ; that 
has disappeared, and here is one in its place, erected by 
my own hands, and in which we are now domiciled, the 
walls of which are so far superior to the other, in point 
of solidity and capacity of duration, that it is expected 
they wiU improve with age for ages. These recoUec 
tions and reminiscences have aSgrded me a degree of sat- 
isfaction which few, I think, can fully appreciate, whos0 
houses have been built by other hands than their own. 

Now I desire to engage, for a few moments, the spe- 
cial attention of every man who stands in need of a neir 
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house, and is expecting soon to build. Consider : a man 
with two active and able boys, commencing early in the 
season, as an industrious and thrifty mail will, say thirds 
fourth, and fifth months, get all materials together, be- 
sides attending (in, perhaps, a limited way this one 
year) to farm and garden ; perhaps the '* good woman," 
with her daughters, will attend to the latter, having the 
ground spaded and prepared by the husband and father, 
which he will not fail to do, if he is worthy of the name ; 
and then, in the sixth and seventh months, the best in 
the year for that purpose, they can, with all ease, put 
up the walls of a two-story house of any desirable size, 
and devote, as before, one third of their time to other 
pursuits. The pleasure this will afford such a family 
can hardly be estimated or realized in advance ; still, it 
might not be equal to that experienced by one of whom 
Fooler speaks, whose joy was so ecstatic that it pre- 
vented his sleeping at night. 

My own satisfaction was much lessened by doubts, 
arising from my owa ine^erience, and the want of a 
little instruction; doubt engendered fear; ^'fear hath 
torments,'' so says the book ; of this I partook in a de- 
gree. Oh, th^i, what a palliation, nay, specific, indeed, 
would advice, such as is here given, have been to me. 

It is reported to have been handed down traditionally^ 
that a prophet called on Methuselah, at the age of five 
hundred, and bid him rise and build himself a house, for 
he had five hundred years yet to live, and that the man 
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of a thoQBand years replied, that if he had only fiye 
htmdred more to live, he would dwell in a tent as he had 
done. This was, perhaps, well enough for the man, and 
for the day in which he lived, and even for savages and 
barbarians of the present ; but good and comfortable 
dwellings are known to haye had their origin with civili- 
sation itself, and that the progress and expansion of the 
one has been exactly coeval with the other, and it is 
devoutly to be hoped that in thk onward pathway no 
retrograde steps may ever be taken ; but onward still, 
and widening in its advancement, until the entire world 
of human kind shall be gathered and arranged into 
families consistent with the divine economy, and every 
family have its own happy home. 
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popularity in England coextensive with his unparalleled 
<47rasoe/ ^' 
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SB. ADAK CLARKE'S COMPLETE COHHESTABT 
OH THE OLD AND HEW TESTAHEHT8. 

With a portrait of the author, engraved expressly for 
this edition, accompanied with Maps, <&c. Plain and em" 
bossed gilt. 

From the Naakoille and L&msville Christian Adeocate, 

** It would be difficult to find any contribution to Sacred 
Literature that has attained to a higher rank than the 
Commentaries of Dr. Adam CiiARKX. Whether regarded 
as a prodigy of human learning, or as a monument of 
what perseverence and industry, within the compass of a 
single lifetime, caa accomplish, it will long continue to 
challenge the admiration of men as a work of unrivalled 
merit. It is a treasury of knowledge, in the accumula- 
tion of which, the author seems to fiave had no purpose 
in view but the apprehension of truth ; not to sustain a 
particular creed, but the apprehension of truth for truth's 
own sake, restrained, in the noble pursuits of no party 
tenets by no ardor for favorite dogm^. It is difficult to 
conceive of a complete library without this valuable work, 
and yet alone of itself, it affords to its possessor no mean 
variety of entertainment. Besides forming a moderate, but 
clear elucidation of the true meaning of the Sacred Word, it 
aboimds with illustrations in science, the Hterature of all 
ages, and the history of all times and all countries ; and as 
a lexicon for the exposition of abstruse phrases, of difficult 
terms, and the true genealogy of words of doubtful import, 
it inimeasurably surpasses idl similar works of the age.'' 

DS. ADAH CLABSiE'S COKMENTABT OH THE 

HEW TESTAKEHT. 

2 vols, super-royal 8vo. Plain and embossed gilt 
The increasing demand for Dr. Clarke's Commentary 
on the l^ew Testament, has induced us to issue an edition 
on superior paper, large clear type, handsomely and sub* 
stantially bound, containing 1978 pages> with a portrait 
of the author. 
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TVSTABJCKB LIVES. 

With Historical and Critical Notes, and a Live oif Plu- 
TA3ftOB. JUnstrated with a portrait. Pkun and embossed 

gat 

This edition has been carefaliy revised and corrected, 
and is printed upon entirely new plates, stereotyped by 
ourselTes, to correspond with our library edition of Dick's 
Works, &o. 

From the Naaheille and LomtmlU Ckrittkm Advocate, 

" Plutarch's Lites. — This great work, to which has 
long since been awarded the first honors of literatute, is 
now published complete in one rolume by Messrs. Apple- 
gate <fe Co., of Cincinnati, and ofifered at so low a price as 
to place it within the reach of all. This is a desideratum, 
especially in tins age of 'many books.' Next in impor- 
tance to a tiiiorough knowledge of history, and in many 
respects fully equal to it, is the study of well authenti- 
cated biography. For tiiis yaluable purpose, we know of 
no work extant superior to the fifty Uves of Plutarch. It 
is a rare magazine of literary and biographical knowledge. 
The eminent men whose lives compose this work, consti- 
tute almost the entire of that galazy of greatness and 
brightness, which stretches across the horizon of the dis- 
tant past, and casts upon the present time a mild and 
steady luster. Many of them are among the most illus- 
trious of the earth.'' 



From the haiSkie^ Rqioutortf, 
*' It is a better piece of property for a young man to 
own, than an eighty acre lot in the Mississippi Valley, or 
many hundred dollars in current money. We would 
rather leave it as a legacy to a son, had we to make the 
choice, than any moderate amount of property, if we were 
certain he would read it ; and, we are bound to add, that» 
were we now going to purchase a copy, this edition would 
have the preference over every other of which we hav« 
any knowledge." 
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THE SPECTATOB. 

1 vol. royal 8vo, 760 pages, with a portrait of Addi- 
son. Plain and embossed gilt. 

• Thci numerous calls for a complete and cheap edition of 
this valuable work, have induced us to netoiy stereotype U, 
in this form, corresponding in style and price with our 
other books. Its thorough revisions have been committed 
to competent hands, and will be found complete. 

From Ihe Central Christian Hendd, 

*' One hundred and forty years ago, wten there were 
ho daily newspapers nor periodicals, nor cheap fictions for 
the people, the Spectator had a daily circulation in Eng- 
land. It was witty, pithy, tasteful, and at times vigorous, 
and lashed the vices and follies of the age, and inculcated 
many useful lessons which would have been disregarded 
from more serious sources. It was widely popular. It 
contains some very excellent writing, not in the spasmodic, 
m6on*struck style of the fine writing of the present day, 
but in a' free, graceful and flowing manner. It used to be 
considered essential to a good style and a knowledge of 
Belles-Lettres to have studied the Spectator, and we are 
certain our age is not wise in the selection of some of 
the sul^stitutes which are used in its stead. It should yet 
be a parlor volume, which should be read with great profit 

" But we do not design to criticise the book, but hav« 
prefixed these few facts for the information of our readers 
to a notice of a new edition of the work by Messrs. Ap)ple- 
gate <fe Co. It is entirely of Cincinnati manufacture, and 
is in a style very creditable to the enterprising house 
which has brought it out." 

From the Cincmnati Commercial. 
" Afplxoatx & Co., 43 Main street, have just published, 
in a hundsome octavo volume of 760 p^es, one of th« 
very best classics in our Ismguage. It would be super- 
fluous at this day to write a line in commendatioi^ of this 
work. The writings of Addison are imperishable, and 
will continue to charm youth and age while language lasts*^ 
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BOLLDTS ASOIEIT HXSTOBT. 

. The Axunent Hiatorj of the Carthagenians, ABsyrians, 
Babylonians, Medes and Peraans, Qrecians and Macedo- 
niana, including a Historr of the Arts and Sciences of the 
Aneienis, with a Life of the Author. 2 vols, royal 8ro. 
Plain and embossed gilt. 

"A new edition of Boilings Ancient History has just 
been issued by Applegate h Co. The value and impor- 
tance of this work are universally acknowledged. Every 
private library is deficient without it ; and it is now fur- 
nished at'eo cheap a rate, that every family should have 
it. It should be j^aoed in the hands of all our youth, as 
infinitely more instructive and useful than the thousand 
and one trashy publications with which the country it 
deluged, and which are so apt to vitiate the taste, and ruin 
the minds of young readers. One word more in behalf of 
this new edidon of Bdlin : It may not be generally known 
that in previous English editions a large and interesting 
portion of the woik has been suppressed. The deficient 
eies are here supplied and restored from the French edi- 
tions, giving the copy of Messrs. Applegate ist Co. a supe- 
riority over previous English editions." — WestemEeearder. 



''A superb edition of this indispensable text and refe- 
tvnoe book is published by Messrs. Applegate d? Co. 
The work in this form has been for some yeajrs before the 
pabSc, and is the best and most complete edition pub- 
ushftd. 1%6 work is comprised in two volumes of about 
aOO pages each, containing the prefaces of Rollin and the 
** Histoiy of the Arts aL I Sciences of the Ancients, which 
have been omitted in mcst American editions." — goring' 
fiddEeptMk. 

'^ The work is too well known, and has too l<mg been a 
fiwrorite, to require any commendation from us. Though 
maouM natters mora recent investigations have led to 
<Melit«i6iiil diffi^pjent book those of Uie Author, yet hia 
g^nml aeeiuracgr js ' tm^n^tsifiotldUe." — Wesl. Chm. Adv. 
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■OIES OH THB TWrariT-FIVE ABTJOLES OF BB 
LIOIOB, as recdved and taught by MethodiBts in tht 
Vxiited States, 

In which the doctrines are carefully considered and 
supported by the testimony of the Holy Scripttires. By 
Rev. A. A. JiMisoN, M. D. ISmo, embossed cloth. 

This book contains a clear exposition of the doctrines of 
the Articles, and of the errors against which the Artidea 
were directed, written in a popular style, and diyided into 
sections, for the purpose of presenting each dootrine and 
its opposite error in the most prominent manner. 

From Bev^ Jobr Millie. 

" It is a book for the Methodist and for the i^e-— a re- 
ligious fmUtum in parvo — combining sound theology with 
practical religion. It should be foimd in every Memodisi 
family." 

Frm Reo. W. R. Baboocx, Pastor of the MetkkUgt Chmreh m Si. 

Louis, MiBWufi* 

"From our intimate acquaintance with the gifted and 
pious Author of these < Notbs,' we anticipate a rich intel- 
lectual feast, and an able defense of the Biblical origin of ^ 
the doctrines of the Articles of Religion, as contained in 
the Discipline of the Methodist Church." 



" The laymen of the Methodist Church have long need- 
ed this work. Although we regard the Twenty-Five Ar- 
ticles as self-evident truths — the concentrated teachings of 
the Holy Bible, and the bulwark of the Protestant Faith 
— ^they Bite not sufficiently understood and comprehended 
by those j»x>fes8ing to believe them. Dr. Jimeson has 
furnished us, in a condensed form and ppptdar style, with 
a lucid exposition and triiunphant defense of our faith, 
sustained and supported by history and the opinions <tf 
the Fathers, and adimted to the present wants of dm 
jDhurch." 
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THE COMPLETE WORKS OF THOMAS BICH, IL. D 

1 1 vols, in 2 ; containing An Essay on the Improvement 
of Society ; The Philosophy of a Future State ; The Phi- 
losophy of Religion ; The Mental Illumination and Moral 
Improvement of Mankind ; An Essay on the Sin and Evils 
of Covetousness ; The Christian Philosopher, or Science 
and Religion ; Celectial Scenery, Olustrated ; Sideral Hea- 
vens, Planets, etc. ; The Practical Astronomer; The Solar 
System, its Wonders ; The Atmosphere and Atmosphencal 
Phenomena, <&c. Illustrated with numerous engravings 
and a portrait. 2 vols, royal 8vo. Plain and emhossed 

gat. 

Thii edition is printed from entirely new plates, eontcdn- 
ing the recent revisions of the avihor, and is the only com- 
PLBTS edition ptiblished in th^ United States. 

*' Dice's Works. — Those vrho read at all, know both 

?be name of Dr. Dick and the work itself now reprinted, 
t has long found acceptance with the public." — Presby- 
terian Review f Mdinburg, 



** We hail this remarkably cheap and greatly improved 
edition of Dr. Dick's admirable and highly popular Works. 
It it is a real love to the millions to be able to purchase 
such an excellent work for so inconsiderable a cost. We 
earnestly recommend this work to all our readers, and es- 
pecially to all who desire to store their minds with gene- 
ral information.'' — Wesley an Associated Magatine, London. 

"Eleven diflferent works are embraced in these vol- 
umes, making it an edition full e ad complete. The range 
of subjects embraced in these Sf veral essays and scientific 
treatises is varied, are all highly important, and of prac- 
tical utility to mankind generally. These characteristics 
of Dr. Dick's writings, while ihey render them perma- 
nently valuable, insure for them also a wide circulation 
among all classes of readers." — Presbyterian of the West* 
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PETEBSOirS FAXniAB SdEHCE; 

Or, the Sciestific Explanation of Common Things. 

Edited by E. E. Peterson, Member of the Academy ol 
Natural Sciences, Philadelphia. 

From T. S. Arthvb, Editor of the Home Chuutte. 

*' 'Familiar Science, or the Scientific Explanation of 
Common Things/ is one of the most generally useful 
books that has lately been printed. This work, or a por- 
tion of h, came first from the pen of the Bey. Dr. Brewer, 
of Trinity Hall, C^aibridge ; but, in the form it first ap- 
peared from the English press, it was not only imsuited to 
th^ American pupil, but very deficient in arrangement. 
These defects, the editor has sought to remedy. To give 
not only to the parent a ready means of answering inqui- 
ries, but to provide a good book for schools, is the object 
of this volume. About two thousand questi<kns, on all 
subjects of general information, are answered in language 
so plain that all may understand it." 



From "Wu. S. Clatxkokb, PrinegMl of Qrammar School, Phiku 

"The pages of 'Familiar Science* are its best recom- 
mendation. The common phenomena of life are treated 
of in a simple and intelligible manner, which renders it 
both pleasing and instructive. In the family circle, as a 
text book. It will form the basis of an hour's interesting 
conversation, and in the hands of the pupil, it will be a 
valuable aid in the acquisition of useful knowledge.'' 



From Wx. Bobkikts, PrMpai of Rmgwold School, Philadelphia, 

"RoBBBT E. Peterson, Esq. — Dear Sir — ^I have been 
much gratified by an examination of your book, entitled 
* FamiUar Science.' The cause of every day phenomena, 
such as evaporation, condensation, the formation of clouds, 
rain, dew, etc., are so familiarly explained, that all classes 
of persons may readily comprehend them, and I believe 
the book has only to be known to be appreciated by 
teachers." 
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Manual of Kethodism. By Bev. C. S. Lovsll. 

Thb work supplies a want which has long been felt 
among the members of the Methodist Church. As a fami^ 
\j manual and aid to the means of grace and practical 
duties of Christianity, it is certainly a yahiable work. It 
also contains the Discipline of the Church, with Scriptural 
proofs, and appropriate questions to each chapter. 12mo, 
embossed cloth. 

Christiaaity, as Ezemplified in the Conduct of its Sincere 
Professors. By Rev. W. Seckbb. 

This is a book of rare merit, full of thought-exciting 
topics, and is particularly yaluable as an aid to Christian 
derotion. 12mo, embossed cloth. 

Bradley's House-Keepers' Guide and Cook-Book» 

Is a large collection of yaluable* new and rsure recipes, 
for every day use. 

The Complete Works of Josephus. 
With Explanatory Notes and Observations. In various 
bindings. 

 I '''I . II -!-■!  I _ I _,Jl, I ^—^ 

HcSnight's Conunentary on the iEpistles. 
To which is added a History of the Life of St. Paul, with 

an account of the Life of the Author, <Si;c. 1 vol. large 8vo. 

    ... I   I I I .... I 1. 1 ,1 a 

Bemarkable Adventures of Celebrated Persons. 
Large l^mo, gilt sides, beautifully illustrated. 

LIFE OF BLACK HAWK. 

LILB OF BOONE. 

LIFE OF TBCUMSEH. 

LIFE AND ESSAYS OF FRANKLIN. 

PILGRIM'S PROGRESS. 

CAMP MEETING AND SUNDAY SCHOOL CHORISTER. 

PARLEY'S JUVENILES. 

UNIVERSAL MUSICIAN. 

TEMPERANCE MUSICIAN. • 
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HOSHEIH'S CHITECH HISTOET, 

Ancient and Modern^ from the birth of Christ to the 
Eighteenth Century, in which the Rise, Progress, and 
Variations of Church Power are considered in their con- 
nection with the state of Learning and Philoso^Ay; and 
the Political History of Europe during that period, con- 
tinued up to the present time, by Charles Coote, L. L. D. 
806 pages, quarto, spring back, marbled edges. \ 

Farmer's and Emigrant's Book. 

By JosiAH T. Marshall^ Author of '' Emigrant's True 
Guide," 12mo, cloth, 500 pages. 

The publishers are gnii&ed that they are enabled to satisfy the 
nniyersal demand for a volume which comprises a mass of su- 
perior material, derived from the most authentic sources and 
protracted research. 

The contents of the " Fanner's and Emigrant's Hand-Book " can 
be accurately known and duly estimated only by a recurrence to 
the Index of Subjects, which occupies twenty-Jbur columns, com- 
prising about Jtfteen hundred .dmerent points of information 
respecting the management of a Farm, from the first purchase and 
clearing of the land to all its extensive details and departments. 
The necessary conveniences, the household economy, tae care of 
the animals, me preservation of domestic health, the cultivation of 
fruits with the science and taste of the arborist, and the produc- 
tion of the most advantageous articles for sale, are all displayed 
in a plain, instructive, and most satisfactory manner; adapted 
peculiarly to the classes of citizens for whose use and benefit the 
work is specially designed. Besides a general outline of the 
Constitution, with the Naturalization and Pre-emption Laws of 
the United States, there is appended a Miscellany of 120 pages, 
including a rich variety of aavice, hints, and rules, the study and 
knowledge of which will unspeaKabl^ promote both the comfosb 
and welfare of all who adopt and practice them. 

The publishers are assured that the commendations which the 
" Farmer's and Emigrant's Hand-Book " has received, are fully 
merited ; and they respectfully submit the work to Agriculturists, 
in the full conviction that the Farmer or the Emigrant, in any 
part of the oottntry, will derive numberless blessings and im- 
provements from his acquaintance with Mr. Marshairs manual. 
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uxnuaasM. ezplaihed ahs sefehses. 

By Bev. John S. Inskip. 12mo, embossed doth. 

From the Hertdd and Journal, 
** We have read this book with no ordinary interest* 
and on the whole, rejoice in its appearance for several 
reasona— i^r«f. It is a concise and powerful defense of 
every essential feature of Methodism, now~a-days so much 
assailed by press and pulpit. Second,' The general plan 
and character of the work are such, that it will be read 
and appreciated by the great masses of our people who 
are not familiar with more extended and elaborate works* 
Third, It is highly conservative and practical in its ten- 
dencies, and will eminently tend to create liberal views 
and mutual concession between the ministry and laity for 
the good of the whole — a feature in our economy never to 
be overlooked. F(mrth, This work is not written to ad- 
vocate some local or neighborhood prejudice ; neither to 
confute some particular heresy or assault ; but its views 
are peculiarly denominational and comprehensive, indicat- 
ing the careful and wide observation of the author — free 
from bigotry and narrow prejudice.'* 

Frmti ihe Springfield RepubUc 

** We have read this new work of Rev. J. S. Inskip with 
great pleasure and profit. It in very truth explains and 
defends Methodism, and, as the introduction (written by 
another) says, * its pages cover nearly the whole field of 
controversy in regard to the polity of the Methodist 
Church, and present a clear and candid exposition of Me- 
thodism in a clear aiid systematic form, and highly argu- 
mentative style. It is a book for the times, and should btt 
read by all who desire to become more~ intimately ac- 
quainted with the Methodist economy. It excels all other 
works of its class in the arrangement and judicious treat- 
ment of its subject;' It has evidently been written with 
great prudence and care in reference to the facts and evi- 
ences on which the arj^uments are predicated. This 
book will doubtless be of general service to the Church, 
and an instrument of great good." 



